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ST ANDREWS. 

Wuat is the secret of that resistless and unique 
charm which ‘the gray little town by the 
northern sea’ exercises upon all who have ever 
visited it, and especially upon men of culture 
and letters, from the late Dr Robert Chambers, 
John Blackwood, and Dean Stanley, to the 
happily still living and active Dr A. K. H. Boyd 
and Mr Andrew Lang? It seems but the other 
day that the author of ‘ Recreations of a Country 
Parson’ completed his two delightful volumes 
of gossipy personal reminiscences, ‘Twenty-five 
Years of St Andrews.’ And now we have Mr 
Lang with a substantial and essentially historical 
volume on the town in which he spent the first 
years of his academic life, and in which he still 
spends his months of leisure. Nor is even this 
work to be final. For we learn from Mr Lang 
that ‘a History much more elaborate and learned 
is being written’! No man with an eye and 
a pen ever spent a day in the old town but has 
given his impressions of it, from Samuel Johnson 
with his caustic realism to Dean Stanley with 
his overflowing enthusiasm for ‘mine own St 
Andrews.’ It may be questioned if any town 
in the United Kingdom, with the possible excep- 
tions of Oxford in England and Edinburgh in 
Scotland, has evoked so much of the prose poetry 
of eulogium as St Andrews. 

Two partial explanations of this literary phe- 
nomenon at once rise to the tip of the tongue 
—history and golf. ‘The world alters,’ says Mr 
Lang, ‘and new cries ring above the unceasing 
brawl of men; but the northern sea with its 
changeless voice we hear as Eadmer heard it, 
and St Margaret, Beaton, and Queen Mary, 
Knox in his chamber in the besieged Castle, and 
Bruce in the Priory.’ St Andrews is no longer 
in the swim of Scottish national life in the 
modern sense. But it was not always so. Faint 
memories of the War of Independence—of Wal- 
lace and Lamberton and Bruce—still cling to it. 
One cannot spend a day in St Andrews without 
realising the fact that the city was at one time 


the ecclesiastical centre of the country. The 
Castle, the Bottle Dungeon, the Martyrs’ Monu- 
ment, the remains of the Cathedral—those ‘ruins 
of ruins” as Lord Cockburn styled them—tell 
the story of the struggle of the Reformation and 
much that succeeded, And yet ecclesiastical life 
even in St Andrews was not all strife and in- 
trigue. Do not the picturesque Pends gateway 
and the ruins of Blackfriars’ monastery speak 
of a life of cloistered peace? Does not the tall 
column of St Regulus—that column to the top 
of which Sir Walter Scott, till adversity over- 
came his physical strength, used to ascend to 
meditate on Scottish history and the one romantic 
episode in his own life—still rise above the 
remains of a period later and wealthier than its 
own, as if to give far-off hints of a reign of peace ? 
The ghost of Mary Stuart still haunts the Col- 
lege ; we can still see her in all her beauty, all 
her dignity, all her sorrow, fighting a hopeless 
battle against Destiny. A very living personality, 
too, is that of Montrose. You can picture him 
rising from his sick-bed to buy expensive golf 
balls and hie to the Links. Somehow you can 
more readily imagine him than you can imagine 
Thomas Chalmers driving a long—though possibly 
erratic—ball from the first tee. 

St Andrews, the Mecca of golf, is of course 


-much more real than St Andrews the ecclesias- 


tical capital of Scotland. For one of the visitors 
to St Andrews—at all events the summer visitors 
—who know or care about Wallace or Bruce, 
Knox or Beaton, Mary or Montrose, Archbishop 
Sharpe or Balfour of Burleigh, there are hun- 
dreds who are interested in Tom Morris, the 
Nestor of the Royal Game, who, so far from lag- 
ging superfluous on the stage, can still be safely 
backed to beat many a younger man. The hotels 
which have sprung and are springing up in St 
Andrews are quite as imposing as the ruins, 
and are much better patronised. And in spite 
of enormous and increasing competition, St 
Andrews still holds its own as the headquarters 
and supreme training-ground of golf. Both the 
Open and Amateur Championships are held at 
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the present moment by unconscious disciples of 
Allan Robertson and the immortal and invincible 
‘Tommy.’ Other courses, such as Prestwick and 
Carnoustie, Hoylake and Sandwich, Portrush in 
Ireland, and St Briac in France, have their 
devotees, who will not desert them even for 
St Andrews. Visitors to Dornoch declare the 
turf on the links to be of as fine a quality as that 
of St Andrews. Undoubtedly Machrihanish on 
the Cantire coast has a large and _ increasing 
number of admirers, who emphatically pro- 
nounce it to be a much finer course than 
the over-played St Andrews with its too 
numerous ‘bad lies,’ and even prefer the great 
Atlantic rollers to the vixenish northern sea that 

rsistently lashes the cliff beneath the Scores. 

ut it is equally true that most players, who 
at one period or another have forsworn their 
allegiance to St Andrews, have also in the 
long run returned to it, and have declared that 
all the world over there are no holes to compare 
with the Heathery Hole and the Long Hole and 
the High Hole and the ‘ Hole o’ Cross,’ Nor can 
it be doubted that the history and associations 
of St Andrews have their influence upon the 
conduct of the game. Here iis rigour is still 
preserved, even though as many as forty couples 
may be waiting (as is sometimes the case in 
August) to drive off at the first tee. Here the 
caddie, in the —— not of an ignorant boy, but 
of an eminently ‘responsible’ expert, rules the 
green. Here, 


In solemn silence, all 
Drive on the good red gutty ball, 


although the ‘gutty,’ like the course itself, has 
many rivals. 
Besides, no golf-course in the world has such 
a background as that of St Andrews, as it 
presents itself to the player on the return course 
—especially if he happens to be in the comfort- 
able position of having five holes to the good— 
when its ruins, its cliffs, and its harbour are 
set off by a bright afternoon in late spring or 
early autumn. o versifier can now write of 
St Andrews as was written in 1819: 
It is in sooth a goodly sight to see 
By east and west, the Swilcan lasses clean, 
Spreading their clothes upon the daisied lea, 
And skelping freely barefoot o’er the green. 


But there is no question that the varied 
dresses of the visitors in July and August lend 
a fascination to the Links—a fascination which 
has many perils at the first and last holes—which 
is quite as remarkable in its way as that of the 
vanished Swilcan lasses. 

But St Andrews has other attractions than 
its ancient history and its golf. Its chief 
charm, perhaps, is that it is a multwm in parvo. 
It contains only some 6000 inhabitants. An 
active-minded American can not only ‘do’ it, 
but ‘take it all in’ with perfect ease in the 
course of a day. It is but a town of three 
almost parallel streets, North Street, Market 
Street, and the boulevardised South Street, and 
that delightful walk known as the Scores—it can 
scarcely be dignified with the title of a promen- 
ade—which, starting from the Martyrs’ Monument, 
in close proximity to the Royal and Ancient 
Club-house, winds past the old Castle and round 
the promontory leading to the pier and the har- 


bour, and that Marine Observatory which has 
done such admirable work in the past, and which 
romises to do even more valuable work in the 
uture. Yet St Andrews combines in itself three 
different centres of population—a fishing village, 
a Cathedral-university town, and a fashionable 
seaside resort. The pier and harbour recall 
Ramsgate, though they are not much bétter than 
those of much smaller places on the east coast of 
Scotland, and although it is almost as true of 
the good people of St Andrews, as when a dryly 
humorous visitor wrote, that ‘their navy con- 
sisted of three coal sloops, which lay within 
a small pier composed of large stones laid 
rudely though strongly together upon a natural 
uay of rock. The Cathedral ruins and the 
buildings suggest both Canterbury 
and Oxford. 

But although St Andrews is supremely interest- 
ing because it combines the present with the 
past as is done by no other town of its size in 
Scotland, or perhaps in the kingdom, the pros- 
pects of its future ought not to be forgotten 
or underrated. It should be remembered that 
St Andrews has had a sordid no less than a 
great past. When at its zenith it was the capital 
of Scotland ; but gradually it sank, as Mr Lang 
reminds us, into a starving and filthy fishing 
village, redeemed even then, however, from abso- 
lute degradation by its University. 

But the beauty of St Andrews began to draw 
visitors to it in spite of its want of sanitation, and 
a little society came to be formed within it. It 
is a good many years since one of the shrewdest 
and most observant of Scotsmen recorded in his 
‘Journal :’ ‘The gentry of the place consists of 

rofessors, retired Indians, saving lairds, old 
adies and gentlemen with humble purses, fami- 
lies resorting there for golf, education, economy, 
or sea-bathing.’ This ‘gentry’ has given the town 
a character which it still possesses, although in 
these latter years ‘old ladies and gentlemen with 
humble purses’ have found it too fashionable 
and expensive for them, Then the inevitable 
reforming Provost made his appearance. ‘The 
town suffered and rejoiced forty years ago under 
a very energetic reformer, Sir Hugh Lyon Play- 
fair. He swept away “middens” and dunghills ; 
he also swept away ancient remains, “ forestairs” 
and old projecting porches of houses.’ Sir Hugh 
Playfair in fact Haussmanised St Andrews. Its 
antiquities suffered, perhaps unduly, in the pro- 
cess. But even yet there is nothing in Scotland 
to compare in picturesqueness with the beautiful 

inted arch at the east end of South Street 

nown as the Pends, although there is one lane 
in Old Aberdeen which has even more of the air 
of the cathedral close than South Street. But 
the very worst that can be said of the reforms 
and reformer of forty years ago is that ‘Sir Hugh 
Playfair found St Andrews picturesque and left 
it clean.’ But the cleanliness of St Andrews 
may be traced to what may fairly be termed its 
renaissance—to that, at all events, and the pictur- 
esqueness which is still left. Between them, they 
have made education the chief industry of the 
town, unless, indeed, the first claim to this posi- 
tion be allowed to be that of golf-club making. 
‘Not in summer,’ we are told, ‘among crowds of 
holiday-making strangers, but in winter, when 
the scarlet gowns of the students brighten the 
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dim streets, and the waves fill the roofless fanes 
with their monotone, is the time to see St 
Andrews.’ But even when the students are absent, 
St Andrews drives a great trade in education. 
Its private colleges for the training both of young 
men and of young women are numerous an 
flourishing, and draw pupils from all parts of 
the United Kingdom. Close to the ruins of the 
Blackfriars’ monastery stands a handsome second- 
ary school, the Madras College, founded in 
1832 by Dr Andrew Bell, a wealthy Fifeshire 
man, who made his money in Madras, and 
at his death left a portion of it for the endow- 
ment of various educational centres in his 
native country. 

But the ancient University still, of course, 
holds the first place among the educational insti- 
tutions of St Andrews, still maintains for it the 
title of ‘the city of the scarlet gown.’ Among 
its professors and students have been some of 
the most eminent of Scotsmen. Leaving living 
but by no means undistinguished men out of 
consideration, it will be permanently identified 
with the names of Brewster, Forbes, Chalmers, 
Ferrier, Tulloch, Shairp, and Sellar. Besides, 
the University has now emerged from the 
shadow of what threatened to be a financial 
eclipse. The result of the action of the latest 
Scottish Universities Acts has been to place it 
in every respect on a sound footing; while 
recent benefactions, including a notably hand- 
some one from Australia, will greatly strengthen 
it, partly through the endowment of new and 
much needed chairs, and partly through the 
establishment of additional and valuable bur- 
saries for the encouragement of those poor stu- 
dents of whose achievements in all the pro- 
fessions, Scotland will, it may be hoped, have 
as great reason to be proud in the future as 
it has had in the past. The University College 
of Dundee is also now affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of St Andrews. In addition, the recent 
admission of women to the privileges of a 
University education is likely to be more taken 
advantage of in St Andrews than anywhere 
else. As things stand, the scarlet gowns that 
brighten its streets in the dark days of winter 
are not all worn by students of the male 
sex. 

The present tendency of the renaissance in St 
Andrews, therefore, is distinctly towards its con- 
version into a University town as closely approxi- 
mating to the type of Oxford as the circumstances 
of life in Scotland will permit. The definitive 
establishment of a Northern Oxford is an impos- 
sibility, even were it desirable. Both the neces- 
sary funds and the special wealthy type of 
students that supports a purely ‘residential’ 
college are awanting. But the numbers of 
students attending the classes in St Andrews, 
though quite as high, in all probability, as they 
have ever been, except at extraordinary periods 
in the history of the University, are still so 
small as to render it quite possible for professors 
to devote at least some attention to each indi- 
vidual among them. 

Now that the University has been placed on 
a secure financial basis, it is not improbable that 
success—greater success, at all events, than has 
been attained hitherto—will attend the efforts 
which are being made to establish in St Andrews 


Unions and Halls discharging at least some of 
the functions of the Unions and the Halls of 
Oxford and Cambridge. Such a camaraderie— 
stimulated by golf in moderation, and tempered 
by gentle and slack-reined professorial super- 
vision—as has made the academic caste in England 
so great a power in the professions, and, above 
all, in politics and in literature, is not altogether 
out of the question in St Andrews. Then it is 
as true as it was in the days of Cockburn, that 
‘if the professors and the youths be not learned 
and studious, it is their own fault. They have 
everything to excite ambition—books, tranquillity, 
and old inspiration. If anything more were 
needed, they have it in their extensive Links, 
their +See rocks, their miles of the most 
admirable hard dry sand. 
better sea-walks.’ 

One of the advantages of St Andrews, so 
far as the absolutely essential concentration of 
the mind of the student is concerned, is that, 

ractically, all its attractions are within itself. 

he country in the vicinity of the town is sin- 
gularly flat and unpicturesque. The sea-walks 
are admirable, especially that which leads, three 
miles along the cliffs above the shore, to the 
marvellous Spindle Rock, which the advance of 
the sea has left an isolated pillar thirty feet in 
height. A pleasant and profitable excursion 
may also be occasionally made to the quaint— 
and curiously Dutch—town of Crail, with its old- 
fashioned little harbour, and to the East Neuk 
of Fife, with its memories of tempests and 
Danish invasions. But on the whole the student 
in St Andrews will be forced back upon its 
own resources for supplying relief to his special 
studies; and if he does not get new readings 
out of the old stories of St Rule and Eadmer, 
John Knox and James Beaton, Mary Stuart 
and Andrew Melville, Montrose and Sharpe, 
it will, as Lord Cockburn truly says, be his 
own fault. The renaissance of Bt Andrews has 
in truth but begun. That it will ever regain 
the position of undoubted paramountey which 
it once held in the life of Scotland is not 
to be expected. But that with its unique 
possibilities in the way of basing the prac- 
tical upon the romantic, it should again be a 
most important factor in that life as a centre 
of intellectual activity, ought to be no mere idle 
dream. St Andrews has had a glorious and 
tragic past; it ought to have a valuable and 
happy future. 


There cannot be 


AT MARKET VALUE* 
CHAPTER V.—A CHANCE ENCOUNTER. 


‘OctoBER in Venice is always charming,’ Rufus 
Mortimer remarked, as he leaned back luxuriously 
on the padded seat of his own private gondola, 
the Cristoforo Colombo. ‘The summer’s too hot 
here, and the winter’s too chilly ; but October 
and April are perfect poems. I’m so glad I 
made up my mind to come, after all. I never 
saw Venice Sadan to such absolute advantage.’ 
Mrs Hesslegrave gathered her light wrap round 
her ample shoulders, and settled herself down 
on the best back bench with an air of unalloyed 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 
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and complete enjoyment. She was thoroughly 
in her element. ‘'There’s nothing more delight- 
ful than a gondola to travel in,’ she said with 
placid contentment in her full round face, look- 
ing up at the two sturdy gondoliers in gay 
costumes, who handled the paddles at prow 
and stern with true Venetian mastery of the art 
and craft of the lagoons. She would have 
said, if she had been quite candid, ‘ Nothing more 
delightful than a private gondola ;’ for ’twas that 
last touch indeed that made up to Mrs Hessle- 
grave half the pleasure of the situation. It flat- 
tered her vanity, her sense of superiority to the 
vulgar herd. She hated to hire a mere ordinary 
hack-boat at the steps by the Molo; to entrust 
herself to the hands of a possibly extortionate 
and certainly ill-dressed boatman ; and to be lost 
in the common ruck of plain tourist humanity. 
But what her soul just loved was to glide 
like this along the Grand Canal in a private 
craft, with two gentlemen’s servants in full 
Venetian costume—red sash and black jerkin— 
by the iron bow ; to know herself the admired of 
all beholders, who really couldn’t tell at a casual 
glance whether she was or was not the proprietor 
in person of the whole turn-out, the eminently 
respectable family equipage. I don’t know why, 
but we must all admit there is certainly a sense 


. of extreme luxury and aristocratic exclusiveness 


about a private gondola, as about the family 
state-barge of the seventeenth-century nobleman, 
which is wholly wanting to even the most costly 
of modern carriages and beliveried footmen. 
Mrs Hesslegrave felt as much—and was happy 
accordingly ; for nothing gave her mind such pure 
enjoyment as the feeling, quite hateful to not 
a few among us, that she was enjoying something 
which all the world could not equally enjoy, 
and was giving rise to passing qualms of envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness in the 
ill-balanced minds of casual spectators, 

So she glided in placid enjoyment down the 
Grand Canal, drinking it all in as she went with 
receptive eyes, and noting, by the mute evidence 
of blinds and shutters, which families were now 
back in their stately palazzos from their summer 
holidays, and which were still drinking ‘the 
gross mud-honey of town’ in London or Paris, 
Berlin or Vienna. 

‘There’s the Contarini-Fasan,’ Kathleen cried 
in delight as they passed in front of one delicious 
little palace with mouldering pointed Venetian 
arches of the fourteenth century. ‘How lovely 
it always looks! That exquisite moulding! 
That rich work round the windows! And those 
romantic balconies!—I wonder, Mr Mortimer, 
you didn’t try to rent some old place like that, 
instead of the one you’ve got. It’s so much 
more picturesque, you know !’ 

‘Do you think so? the young American 
answered, looking quite pleased for a second 
that she should make the suggestion. ‘Well, you 
see I didn’t know you’d prefer a medieval one. 
And the Renaissance are certainly more con- 
venient to live in.’ 

‘Why, my dear child, Mrs Hesslegrave inter- 
posed, with quite a shocked expression, ‘what 
on earth could be more lovely than Mr Morti- 
mer’s palazzo? It’s much the largest and most 
important-looking house (except, of course, the 
Prefecture and the foreign ambassadors’) on the 


Grand Canal. I don’t see, myself, how in the 
world you can find fault with it.’ 

‘Miss Hesslegrave’s quite right,’ the American 
answered quickly, with grave politeness, darting 
a glance at Kathleen. ‘Of course, in point of 
beauty, there can be no comparison between a 
palazzo like mine, all plain round windows or 
Renaissance doors, and such crystallised dreams 
in lace-like stone as the Ca d’Oro or the Palazzo 
Pisani. One age of their columns is worth my 
whole courtyard. It’s for those alone we come 
to live in Venice. But then, they’re not always 
in the market, don’t you see; and besides, in 
many ways they’re less convenient to live in. 
One must think of that sometimes. The pictur- 
esque is all very well as an object of abstract 
contemplation in life; but when it comes to 
daily needs, we somehow seem to prefer the 
sanitary and the comfortable.’ 

‘Oh, and what an exquisite glimpse up the 
side-canal there!’ Kathleen exclaimed once more, 
with a gg | accent on the words, as the 
cog just in front of an old red tower wit 

lls hung in its archways. ‘That’s the cam- 

anile of San Vitale, that tower. I always love 

it: it’s a beautiful bit. These quaint out-of- 
the-way places, that nobody else ever paints, I 
love the best of all in Venice. They’re so much 
more beautiful and picturesque, after all, than 
the common things all the world admires, and 
one sees everywhere—the Rialto, and the Bridge 
of Sighs, and Santa Maria della Salute.’ 

‘The Macdougalls are back, I see,’ Mrs Hessle- 
grave interposed with a glance at a first-floor. 
*That’s their house, Mr Mortimer. They’re 
charming people, and immensely wealthy. That 
big red place there, just round by the Layards’’ 

‘And what lovely old windows it has!’ Kath- 
leen exclaimed, glancing up. ‘Those deep- 
recessed quatrefoils! How exquisite they lost, 
with the canary-creeper climbing up the great 
stone mullions to the tracery of the arches! 
Don’t you love the blue posts they moor their 
boats to?” 

‘I wonder if they’ve begun their Friday after- 
noons yet,’ Mrs Hesslegrave went on, following 
out the track of her own reflections. ‘We must 
look and see, Kathleen, when we go back to our 
lodgings.’ 

‘There were a whole heap of cards, mother,’ 
Kathleen replied, watching the curl of the water 
from the paddle’s edge. ‘I didn’t much look at 
them. But I stuck them all in the yellow Can- 
tagalli pot on the table by the landing. For my 

art, I just hate these banal gaieties in Venice. 
They interfere so much with one’s time and one’s 
painting.’ 

‘Ah yes, poor Kathleen!’ Mrs Hesslegrave 
murmured pathetically. ‘It’s so hard on her, 
Mr Mortimer. I’m sure you pity her. She has 
to work like a slave! She grudges all the time 
she gives up every week to the natural sports 
and tastes of her age, and her position in society. 
It’s so different with you, of course. You have 
only to paint just when and where you like. 
Yours is art for art’s sake. Poor Kathleen feels 
— to stick at it for a livelihood.’ 

‘But I like it, mother, Kathleen cried, colour- 
ing up to her very ears. ‘I love my art. I’d 
much rather be out painting on one of these 
lovely, solitary side-canals than cooped up in a 
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drawing-room talking silly small-talk to a whole 
lot of stupid people I don’t care a pin about.’ 

Mrs Hesslegrave sighed, and shook her head 
faintly, with a speaking glance beneath her eye- 
lids at Mortimer. (She was under the impres- 
sion that she was ‘drawing him on’ by the 
pathetic channel.) ‘It’s so sweet of you to say 
so, dear,’ she murmured half aside. ‘You want 


her daughter recognises an uncertified stranger. 
‘This is the gentleman I told you about, dear,’ 
she said simply, presenting him. ‘The gentle- 
man who was so good to me that Taking-away 
Day at the Academy this spring. Don’t you 
remember, I mentioned him ? 

Mrs ~ froze visibly. This was really 
too much. She drew herself up as stiff and 


to reassure me, That’s charming and sweet of | straight as one can easily manage in a wobbling 


you. And I know you like it. In your way you 


gondola. ‘I have some dim recollection,’ she 


like it. It’s a dispensation, of course. Things | said with slow accents in her chilliest tone, ‘that 


are always so ordered. What’s that lovely text | 


I’m sure it applies to you. I invariably think 


ou spoke to me of some gentleman you didn’t 


about “tempering the wind to the shorn lamb?” | now who was kind enough to help you in carry- 


so in church when I hear it.’ For Mrs Hessle- | 

rave was not the first to attribute to Holy 
that sentimental and eminently un- 
trustworthy saying, which belongs by right to 
the author of Tristram Shandy. 

Just at that moment, however, as they turned 
with a dexterous twirl under a low bridge up the 
silent little water-way that leads through quaint 
lanes to the church of the Frari, they were 
startled by a sudden voice crying out from close 
by in clear English tones: ‘Hullo, Mortimer! 
There you are! So you’re back again in 
Venice !’ 

The speaker was not in a gondola, whether 
private or otherwise; and his costume was so 
unaffectedly and frankly sailor-like, as of the 
common mariner, that Mrs Hesslegrave was at 
first sight inclined to resent his speaking in so 
familiar a tone of voice to the occupants of 
a distinguished and trimly-kept craft like the 
Cristoforo Colombo, But his accent was a gentle- 
man’s; and Mrs Hesslegrave reflected, just in 
time to prevent her from too overtly displaying 
her hostile feelings, that nowadays young men 
of the very best families so often dress just like 
common sailors when they’re out on a yachting 
cruise. No doubt this eccentric person in the 
jersey and cap who called out so easily to their 
host as ‘Mortimer,’ must be one of these ; other- 
wise, he would surely have known his place 
better than to shout aloud in that unseemly hail- 
fellow-well-met way to the occupants of a hand- 
some private gondola. 

But Rufus Mortimer looked up at him with 
a quick glance of recognition. ‘Hullo, Wil- 
loughby,’ he cried, waving his hand to the gondo- 
liers to draw near the bank. ‘So you’re back 
again, too! This is better than I expected. I 
was more than half afraid we shouldn't see you 
at all at the old perch this winter,’ 

And even as Mrs Hesslegrave looked up and 
wondered—oh, miracle of fate !—Kathleen rose 
from her seat and leant over the edge of the 
gondola with one hand outstretched in quite 
kindly recognition towards the sailor-looking 
stranger. ‘Why, it’s you, Mr Willoughby,’ she 
cried with clear welcome in her voice. ‘I am 
so glad to see you in Venice !’ 

Arnold Willoughby held out his hand in return 
with a slight tremor of pleased surprise at this 
unwonted reception. ‘Then you haven’t for- 
gotten me,’ he exclaimed, with unaffected pleas- 
ure. ‘I didn’t think, Miss Hesslegrave, you’d 
be likely to remember me.’ 

Kathleen turned towards her mother, whose 
eyes were now fixed upon her in the mutely inter- 
rogative fashion of a prudent mamma when 


ing back your picture. I—I’m de-lighted to meet 
him.’ But the tone in which Mrs Hesslegrave 
said that word ‘de-lighted’ belied its signifi- 
cance, 

‘Step into the gondola, Willoughby,’ the young 
American suggested with the easy friendliness 
of his countrymen. ‘Are you going anywhere 
in particular?—No? Just lounging about re- 
connoitring the ground for the winter’s cam- 
a Then you’d better jump in and let’s 

ear what you ’ve been up to.’ 

Arnold Willoughby, nothing loth, descended 
lightly into the gondola. As he entered, Mrs 
Hesslegrave drew her gown just a little on one 
side, instinctively. She had a sort of feeling in 
her soul that this maritime-looking young man 
didn’t move in exactly the same exalted sphere 
as that to which she and hers had always been 
accustomed. He hadn't at all the air of a cavalry 
officer; and to Mrs Hesslegrave’s mind, your 
cavalry officer was the measure of all things. 
So she shrank from him unobtrusively. But 
Kathleen noticed the shrinking ; and being half 
afraid the nice sailor-like painter might have 
noticed it too, she was even more polite to him 
than she might otherwise have been, in conse- 
quence of her mother’s unspoken slight. 

Willoughby took a place in the stern, on the 
comfortable stuffed seat between Mortimer and 
Kathleen. His manners at least, Mrs Hesslegrave 
observed with comparative pleasure, were those 
of a gentleman ; though his tailor’s bill would 
certainly not have suited her son Reginald’s 
enlightened views on that important subject. 

‘Well, tell us all about it,’ Mortimer began 
at once, with the utmost cordiality. ‘You’re 
here, we all see. How have you managed to 
come here? It was only yesterday I was telling 
Miss Hesslegrave at the station how you weren’t 


‘sure whether things would turn out so as to 


enable you to return ; and she said she so much 
hoped you’d manage to come back again.’ 

‘We should be painting so near one another 
this year, no doubt,’ Kathleen said with a pleasant 
smile, ‘we’d be able to see something of one 
another’s work and one another’s society.’ 

Arnold Willoughby’s face flushed with genuine 
and unexpected pleasure. Could it be really the 
fact that this pretty and pleasant-mannered artist 
girl was genuinely glad he had come back to 
Venice? And he a poor painter with only his 
art to bless himself with? To Arnold Willoughby, 
after his rude awakening to fuller experience 
of the ways and habits of men and women, 
such disinterested interest seemed well-nigh in- 
credible. He glanced at her timidly, yet with 
a face full of pleasure. ‘That was very, very 
kind of you,’ he answered, rather low, for kind- 
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ness always overcame him. Then he turned to 
the American. ‘Well, it was like this, you see, 
Mortimer,’ he said ; ‘I sold my picture.’ 

‘ Not the Chioggia Fisher-boats?’ Kathleen cried, 
quite interested. 

‘Yes, the same you saw that day I met you 
at the Academy,’ Arnold answered, with secret 
' delight that the pretty girl should have remem- 
bered the name and subject of his maiden effort. 

‘I thought you’d sell it,’ Kathleen replied, really 
radiant. ‘Iam so glad you did. Mr Mortimer 
told me your return to Venice and your future 
in art very largely depended upon your chance 
of selling it.’ 

‘Kathleen, my dear,’ Mrs Hesslegrave inter- 
posed in her chilliest voice, ‘do take care what 

ou do. Don’t you see you’re letting your shawl 
ang over into the water?’ 

Kathleen lifted it up hurriedly, and went on 
| with her conversation, unheeding her mother’s hint, 
_ which indeed fell flat upon her. ‘I knew you’d 
sell it,’ she continued with girlish enthusiasm. 
‘It was so good. I liked it immensely. Such 
rich colour on the sails; and such delicate 
imagination !’ 

_ But it rather lacked technique, the American 


_ interposed, just a trifle chillily. 


‘Oh, technique anybody can get nowadays,’ 


_ Kathleen answered with warmth—‘if he goes 

to the right place for it. It’s a matter of paying. 
| What he can’t buy or be taught is imagination— 
fancy—keen sense of form—poetical colour per- 
ception.’ 

‘And how much did they give you for it?’ 
the American asked, point-blank, with his coun- 
try’s directness. (An Englishman would have 
said, ‘I hope the terms were satisfactory.’) 

Willoughby parried the question. ‘Not much,’ 
iscreetly. ‘But enough for my 
needs. I felt at least my time had not been 
| wasted. It has enabled me to come back this 

autumn to Venice, which on many grounds I 
_ greatly desired to do; and it will even allow 
' me to get a little more instruction in that 
technique of art which you rightly say is the 
weak point of my position. So, of course, on 
the whole, I’m more than satisfied.’ 

‘And what have you been doing all summer ?’ 
Mortimer continued, with a lazy wave to the 
gondolier, leaning back at his ease on his padded 
cushions. 

Arnold Willoughby still retained too much of 
the innate self-confidence of the born aristocrat 
to think it necessary for him to conceal anything 
that seemed to himself sufficiently good for him 
todo. If he could do it, he could also acknow- 
ledge it. ‘Oh, I just went to sea again,’ he 
answered frankly. ‘I got a place as A.B. on a 
Norwegian ship that traded with Dieppe; deal 

lanks and so forth; and the hard work and 
resh air I got in the North Sea have done me 

good, I fancy. I’m ever so much stronger than 
was last winter.’ 

Mrs Hesslegrave had been longing for some 
time to interpose in this very curious and doubt- 
ful conversation; and now she could restrain 
her desire no longer. ‘You do it for your health, 
then, I suppose?’ she ventured to suggest, as if 
on pu to save her own self-respect and the 
credit of Rufus Mortimer’s society. ‘You’ve 
been ordered it by your doctor?’ 


‘Oh, dear no! I do it for my livelihood, 
Arnold Willoughby answered stoutly, not in the | 
least ashamed. im a sailor by trade; I goto | 
sea all summer, and I paint all winter. It’s a | 
~~ good alternation. I find it suits me.’ 
his was too much for Mrs Hesslegrave. She © 
felt that Mortimer, though he had a_ perfect 
right, of course, to choose his own friends where | 
he liked, ought not to have exposed dear Kath- 
leen and herself to the contagion, so to speak, 
of such strange acquaintances. ‘Dear me!’ she 
cried suddenly, looking up at the big brick 
tower that rose sheer just in front of them: 
‘here we are at the Frari!—Kathleen, didn’t 
you say you wanted to go in and look again 
at that picture of What’s-his-name’s—Ah, yes, 
Tintoretto’s—in the Scuola di San Rocco ?—Oh, 
thank you so much, Mr Mortimer; we won't 
trouble you to wait for us. Kathleen knows her 
way on foot all over Venice. She can get from 
lace to place in the most wonderful fashion, 
rom end to end of the town, by these funny 
little calli. It was so kind of you to give us 
a lift so far—Here, Kathleen ; step out! Good- 
morning, Mr Mortimer; your gondola’s just | 
charming.—Good-morning, Mr—ah—I forget your | 
friend’s name ; oh, of course: Mr Willoughby.’ 

The inevitable old man with a boat-hook was 
holding the gondola by this time to the bank, 
and extending his hat for the expected penny. 
Mrs Hesslegrave stepped out, with her most 
matronly air, looking a dignified Juno. Kathleen 
stepped after her on to the slippery stone pave- 
ment, green-grown by the water's edge. As she 
did so, she turned, with her sweet slight figure, 
and waved a friendly good-bye to the two 
painters, the rich and the poor impartially. 
‘And I hope, Mr Mortimer,’ she called out in 
her cheeriest tone, ‘you’ll bring Mr Willoughby 
with you next week to our usual tea-and-talk 
at four on Wednesday.’ 

As for poor Mrs Hesslegrave, she stood speech- 
less for a second, dumfounded with dismay, on 
the stone steps of the Frari. What could Kath- 
leen be thinking of? That dreadful man! And 
this was the very misfortune she had been bent 
on averting ! 

(Zo be continued.) 


NOT PROVEN. 


A TRIAL on charges of attempted murder and of 
murder has recently been concluded in the High 
Court of Justiciary, Edinburgh, the highest crim- 
inal tribunal in Scotland, and a tribunal from 
whose decision there is no appeal. ‘The trial 
lasted ten days, and created great interest not 
only in Scotland but over England and Ireland. 
The press was represented by an array of re- 
orters which in ordinary circumstances would 
ave numerically constituted a large audience. 
The verdict returned by the jury was the Scottish 
verdict of ‘Not Proven’ on both charges; and 
the verdict and the proceedings before and at 
the trial have led to comments on the marked 
difference between the modes of conducting 
criminal proceedings in Scotland and England. 
On the south side of the Border there would 
appear, from the remarks of the press, to be a 
somewhat imperfect knowledge of the Scottish 
system of criminal jurisprudence and forms, and 
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it may not be uninteresting to readers on both | the —_ papers, that the accused himself after 
sides of the Tweed briefly to explain and contrast | the trial complained that the absence of this 
some of these differences. put him in a false position and added to the 

The story of the trial and what led to it is| difficulty of his defence. No doubt he is en- 
a very sad one. A young Englishman living | titled to make this complaint. But even if it 
with friends, also English, at shooting quarters! be assumed that in this particular case there 
in Scotland, was one evening nearly drowned | was a miscarriage of justice, it by no means 
while out in a boat fishing; the next day, while | follows that fault of an official, if fault there 
out shooting with his friend, he was shot dead. | be, necessarily proves defect in the system; or 
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At first, no suspicion of foul play was entertained. | that, had there been an in 


uest at the time, the 


A local medical man certified to accidental death, | result would have been different, It must be 


and the body was removed to England, and) 
buried there. After this, it came to light that 
heavy insurances had been effected on the young | 
man’s life, and that the policies had been assigned 
to his friend’s wife, po ye circumstances of a | 

culiar nature emerged. Suspicion was aroused. | 

he criminal authorities, although somewhat late 
in the day, took the matter up. This resulted 
in the apprehension of the friend on charges of 
attempted murder in the boat, and of accom- 
plished murder by shooting ; and some months 
afterwards the whole facts came before the public 
in the form of a criminal trial. 

The leading question before the jury was, how 
death was caused. It could be by but one of two 
things, accident or murder. But which? Only 
three people were present—the victim, the alleged 


murderer, and another person, also accused of the | 


murder, who disappeared—it was said, could not 
be found, and who was outlawed. In Scotland 
there is no such thing as a coroner’s inquest ; 
that is, a public inquiry before the coroner and 
a jury empanelled to decide upon the mode of 
the death. But instead, there is a public pro- 
secutor, whose duty it is to inquire into all 
cases of sudden or violent death; and should 
circumstances justify it, to bring any person 
accused to a public trial. The public prosecutor 
is the Lord Advocate, who is assisted by the 
Solicitor-General and four Advocates-depute. No 
prosecutor even with this assistance could super- 
vise all Scotland, and therefore in each county 
there is a subordinate officer, called a Procurator 
Fiscal, whose duty it is to report all cases of 
sudden or violent death to Crown Counsel, to 
make all necessary investigations, and to act 
under the orders of the Crown authorities. The 
Procurator Fiscal examines all witnesses, takes 
down in writing their statements (called in 
Scotland ‘ Precognitions’), and forwards his report 
to the Crown Office. Should Crown Counsel 
be of opinion that the accused is guilty, the 
Procurator Fiscal, under their direction, obtains 
a warrant for his ap rehension; he is then 
brought before the herif, and emits, if he 
please, a declaration, and he is either committed 
for trial or liberated. 

If the object of criminal law be the detection 
and punishment of crime, it becomes a question 
on which much may said on both sides, 
whether the pore? English system with 
its open trial, or the Scottish one with its 
secret inquiry, is more likely to attain the 
result. A point has been made in the case to 
which we are referring that had there been 
a coroner’s inquest in Scotland an immediate 
public inquiry would have cleared up much 
that is now mysterious; and, at all events, the 
missing witness would have been examined. 


kept in view that the medical man in attend- 
ance thought at the time that it was a case 
of accident, and he so certified it. What he 
certified he would have declared to a coronei’s 
jury, and probably their verdict would have 
coincided with the view then held by the 
Crown authorities. Be this as it may, the 
question still remains, whether the truth of 
a case will not be more surely got at by a 
rivate inquiry fairly conducted, and when 
acts are not disclosed until fully ascertained, 
than it would be by making everything public 
before the whole case is or can be known. 
Scottish lawyers believe in their system, and 
no doubt English lawyers prefer their own. 
Probably, they must be allowed to differ. We 
do not propose to argue the oe but 
merely to state the difference between the 
practice in the two countries. 

The next peculiarity to be noticed in this case 
is the verdict of the jury. In England there 
are only two verdicts, Guilty or Not Guilty. 
In Scotland there are three—Guilty, Not Proven, 
or Not Guilty. In theory, there may not be 
much difference between the two countries. In 
England every one is presumed to be innocent 
until proved to be guilty, and it is said that if 
there be not legal proof of guilt, the prisoner 
is entitled under this presumption to a verdict 
of Not Guilty. In Scotland the same presump- 
tion exists; but it has always been held to be 
a great relief to a conscientious juryman who 


may believe the prisoner guilty, but doubts if | 


there be legal proof of guilt, to give a verdict 
of Not Proven. 

In the case we have been considering, the 
evidence was purely circumstantial. No witness 
examined saw the fatal shot fired. Medical men 
examined by the Crown demonstrated the im- 
possibility of accidental shooting of himself by 
the deceased. Medical men examined for the 
prisoner demonstrated the very opposite. Ex- 


‘periments were tried both upon the living and 


the dead—some of them of the most gruesome 
description—in support of the contending theories, 
and to such an extent did this go that one witness 
declared that his wife let down her back hair, 
through which he fired a cartridge to ascertain 
if there was scorching. But after all, a man 
should not be hanged in — of a theory ; 
and the jury, having listened to the charge 
the Lord Justice-Clerk (Lord Kingsburgh), unani- 
mously (although in Scotland, again differing 
from England, unanimity is not necessary) re- 
turned a verdict on both charges of Not Proven, 
and the prisoner was dismissed from the bar. 

But since the verdict was pronounced, there 
have been somewhat curious doctrines promul- 
gated as to the nature and effect of the verdict 


It is worthy of note, as appears from one of 


as regards the prisoner—many believing, and 
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among them a high legal authority in Eng- 
land, that if additional evidence be afterwards 
obtained, the prisoner may again be tried for the 
same crimes. No countenance is given by the 
law of Scotland to such a proposition. A prisoner 
having once, in Scottish legal phraseology, ‘tholed 
an assize’—that is, been subjected to a legal 
trial—can never again be tried for the same 
offence. So far as the prisoner is concerned, the 
verdict of Not Proven, though it may leave a 
certain slur on his character in the estimation of 
some people, for ever frees him in this world from 
conviction of or punishment for the alleged 
crime. Even if a prisoner so tried, and so dis- 
charged, were the next day to confess his guilt 
in the newspapers, he can never be again 
brought up for trial on the same charge. 


THE GIRL FROM MADEIRA. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE BACK OF THE NORTH 
WIND.— CONCLUSION. 


THE visit paid by Mr Ernest Fenwick to Mr 
Hooley was done on ‘ French-leave.’ On mention- 
ing to the outfitter that he wanted an hour's 
leave, that indignant tradesman flatly refused to 
grant it; whereupon Fenwick, with a flushed 
face, took his hat and walked off. He returned 
within the hour ; but, contrary to his expectation, 
the outfitter’s wrath had not subsided, and the 
young man was paid his wages and immediately 
discharged. 

It was not pleasant to be dismissed while as 
yet there was no certainty about the new appoint- 
ment. Fenwick could not help thinking what 
a comfort the lost fifty pounds would have been 
to him in the circumstances, As it was, he had 
not more than fifty shillings. 

He waited day by day for a letter from Mr 
Hooley. At length, on the fifth day, to his 
great relief it came—merely a brief request to 
call at three — — this in itself was 
enough to justify great hopes. 

There a still an hone and a half on his 
hands, and he calculated that he could just kill 
that interval by strolling round by way of Low 
Water Street and coming back by Waterloo 
Bridge. Crossing the foot-bridge by the railway, 
he soon found himself in the familiar locality 
which attracted him so strongly. He walked 
slowly along the footpath at the side opposite to 
the lodging of Miss Flint, hardly venturing to 
raise his eyes. But he did glance up for an instant 
as he passed, and what he saw caused him to start, 
stop, and stare at the windows with wide-open 
eyes. The flowers were gone from the ledge, the 
pretty curtains from the windows, and against 
one of the panes was pasted a notice, ‘ Apart- 
ments, furnished, to let.’ 

While he was looking, and wondering what 
had become of Miss Flint—wondering, with a 
sinking of heart at the fear that she was now 
indeed lost to him—the landlady opened the door 
and glanced eagerly towards him. Fenwick went 
over to her and inquired after her health in the 
manner of an acquaintance. 

‘I saw you, Mr Fenwick, and I thought as 
how—I’m sure I’d be glad if it was so—if you 
was looking for a room again.’ 

But he chock his head. Had Miss Flint gone, 


then? Yes, the woman told him regretfully, the 
young lady suddenly packed up one afternoon 
and went away—she did not know where; and 
the second morning following, Mr Flint also 
packed up and went away; neither in his case 
did she know the destination. It was odd, she 
admitted ; but she was fair enough to add that in 
both cases a week’s rent was paid in lieu of notice. 

As Fenwick walked away, with his head bent, 
the buoyancy of spirit inspired by Mr Hooley’s 
invitation and the prospect it held out gave way 
toa feeling of great depression. Something had 
gone out of his life, of the full value of which 
he was only now fully conscious. 

When he saw Mr Hooley, and that gentleman 
in a few words announced to him that he was 
accepted for the post, Fenwick could hardly sup- 
eu a sigh and an inward ejaculation : ‘Ah! i 

could only find her now!’ But he expressed 
his thanks modestly and warmly, and inquired 
when he was to commence his duties. 

‘You have heard of Alderman Sir James 
Roscoe?’ replied Mr Hooley. ‘He is a busy 
man in connection with many movements in 
London, besides being a member of Parliament. 
Sir James is your employer. You will like him. 
He is now in Scotland, but will be back in ten 
or twelve days. Then you can call upon him— 
here is his address, Your work will be entirely 
in London.’ 

Just another touch of regret; and then he 
rose to go. 

‘One minute,’ said Mr Hooley. ‘When you 


were here last, you confessed that you had lost | 


fifty pounds. I have ascertained that that was 
true—not that I doubted you. You were quite 
right in exonerating the young lady—she knew 
nothing at all of the existence of the money, 
and, in fact, on discovering that the box was not 
her own, had never attempted even to open it. 
But somebody else opened it and took the notes. 
I suspected the culprit, sent for him, and made 
him disgorge.—Here’s the money,’ he added, hand- 
ing a roll of notes to the astonished young man. 

In an instant Fenwick’s thoughts went to the 
girl’s disreputable parent. He said nothing of 
his suspicions, however, but presently had them 
confirmed indirectly. 

*‘I—I had some business to-day,’ he said, a 
little shamefacedly, ‘at Low Water Street, where 
I used to lodge, and Miss Flint, I understand, as 
well as her father, has left the neighbourhood.’ 

‘The father has gone to Australia—for good,’ 
answered Mr Hooley. ‘Miss Flint is—well, I 
believe Miss Flint is in another part of London.’ 
He dipped his pen in the ink-bottle as he spoke ; 
and Fenwick, disappointed of learning any more 
from the dry little solicitor, took his leave. 

Mr Hooley, after the young man had closed 
the door, glanced in that direction over his 
glasses with his pen suspended in the air, and 
muttered: ‘Ten to one he finds her. Ten to 
one, I repeat. If he doesn’t’—— His lips closed 
tightly on the rest of the sentence, 

To have an unexpected fifty pounds in your 
pocket instead of a few shillings, and to have 
exchanged idleness for a gentlemanly post worth 
three hundred pounds a year, are circumstances 
of which a spirit ever so dependent on other 
accounts cannot help taking note. Mr Ernest 
Fenwick felt more cheerful as he went away 
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from Mr yr fe and elbowed along the Strand ; 
but a good deal of his happiness sprang from the 
knowledge that Ethel Flint was still in London, 
as well as freed from her father. 

Eating a cake and a glass of milk in a con- 
fectioner’s at Charing Cross, he ran over in his 
mind the various places in London where a 
young girl, having nothing particular to do— 
which he took to be Miss Flint’s case at the 
moment—would be most likely to be discovered 
on a sunny afternoon like the present. He was 
now so buoyed with new hope and good spirits, 
that, in paying the waitress the sum of four- 
pence for his refreshment, he surprised that 
neat and obliging young person by giving her 
sixpence for herself. Then he walked out, 
vn at the door met—Ethel Flint coming in! 
Which of the two faces flushed the liveliest 

ink, it would be hard to say. Fenwick 
iesitated, in painful indecision, and was slowly 
moving aside to allow her to pass, when she 
suddenly offered him her hand. 

‘I am glad to have met you, Mr Fenwick. 
I—I wanted to say something to you,’ she said, 
with a mixture of shyness and earnestness that 
was very charming. 

‘May I come in with you?’ 

‘Thank you,’ she answered. 

He held open the glass door for her, and they 
sat down at a little round table in a corner. 
This was very et to Mr Fenwick; but, 
better still, she allowed him masterfully to order 
her tea and select her cake—in paying for which 
he gave the smiling waitress another sixpence 
for herself, ‘hat young person not appearing so 
much surprised now. 

‘Mr Hooley, a solicitor, said Miss Flint, before 
touching the tea, ‘told me about the loss of 
your money. I was so deeply sorry, and dis- 
tressed too; but—but—Mr plese what you 
said about me was very, very generous and noble. 
That is what I have been anxious to thank you 
for—and I want to repay you some of the money. 
I cannot repay all, because I have not enough at 
present; but I shall always be grateful to you 
for what you said to Mr Hooley.’ 

‘What else could I have said, or thought, Miss 
Flint? Pray, do not think of that at all. And 
Mr Hooley got back the fifty pounds, and gave 
it to me an hour ago.’ 

In proof whereof, he produced the notes and 
showed them to her, Miss Flint coloured a little 
again, and looked thoughtful. 

‘I should like, he said softly, ‘if I am_ not 
too intrusive, to know why you refused to 
recognise me in Low Water Street ?’ 

‘I had three reasons,’ she answered, with a 
good deal of hesitation. ‘You have a right at 
least to know one of them, because I discovered 
soon afterwards that I had wronged you.’ 

‘And that one?’ he asked, thinking that he 
could guess the other two. 

‘On the steamer,’ she replied, looking down, 
‘you spoke of visiting Torquay. When we were 
there, I was always afraid—for a reason—of meet- 
ing you. Then } came to London, and after a 
while, found that you were lodging in the same 
street. Mr Fenwick, I thought you were follow- 
ing me. 

‘Why, Miss Flint, the very room you lodged in 
had been mine before you came !’ 


‘I learned that afterwards, Then I knew I 
had wronged you, and I was very sorry.’ 

‘Let me guess at one at least of the other 
reasons,’ he said, reddening. ‘I behaved shame- 
fully at Plymouth. I did, I freely confess, feel 
vexed at hearing you: addressed as a servant— 
indignant is the right word, he added courage- 
ously. ‘But if it be any expiation of my conduct, 
I felt keenly ashamed and sorry before I was 
half-way to London.’ Which was sufficiently true, 
pon a under the circumstances. ‘And when 

came to London,’ he went on, ‘I was as poor as 
Job—not that the lost money would have done 
more than stave off the evil day for a little bit— 
a very little bit indeed, Miss Flint, because, 
thinking of you, I was preparing to start back 
to Torquay, when I discovered that I had no 
money. Then I was glad to get a mean place 
at thirty shillings a week, and a lodging in Low 
Water Street.’ 

She had turned her face a little away from 
him, and seemed to be quietly wrestling with 
some impulse. But Mr Fenwick was not observ- 
ant. She was thinking of the appointment he 
had come to see Mr Hooley about, and she wished 
to know the result. 

‘I suppose,’ she said timidly, ‘you are still in 
the same place ?’ 

‘Oh no, he answered quickly. ‘I have ob- 
tained a secretaryship through Mr Hooley, at 
three hundred a year.’ 

‘That is very nice, Mr Fenwick. Is it in 
London 

‘Yes, Miss Flint; I shall be always employed 
in London.—-Of course,’ he added, ‘I may reside 
outside London, in some of the pretty suburbs, 
and run in every day.’ 

He meant nothing by this remark, and did 
not notice the quick glance the girl directed at 
him and the blush which followed it. As she 
lived in Chelsea, he walked with her across the 

ark and only parted from her at the end of 
aton Square. 

Having nothing to do next day, he amused 
his fancies by wandering round the same route 
he had taken the day before. He went on 
across the bridge and past Mr Hooley’s office, 
thinking over everything that had happened 
yesterday. Going into the confectioner’s for 
another light lunch, the waitress greeted him 
with an intelligent smile. 

‘Wouldn’t it be odd, now,’ he thought, ‘if she 
came here again by some chance’—— It was 
certainly odd; for there she was, at the same 
little table in the corner, looking at him with 
a pink face expressive of innocent surprise. 

To give these young persons justice, although 
each was thinking of the other, neither had a 
thought of meeting, and it was only the associa- 
tions of the restaurant which attracted them 
there. During the fortnight that elapsed before 
Fenwick took up his new duties, they met every 
day ; and most readers know how much may 
happen in a fortnight, conditions on both sides 
being favourable. 

So much progress had been made that, a week 
or ten days after Fenwick was settled down at 
his work and quite fitted into the place, these 
two young persons were holding an anxious con- 
ference by the water-side in St James’s Park one 
evening. The subject-matter of this conference 
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will suggest all the rest. The question was one 
of taking a certain pretty and withal cheap 
cottage in a charming suburb, and the anxiety 
was involved in the furnishing of it. The joint 
resources amounted, as the reader knows already, 
to seventy pounds ; and it was at last reluctantly 
felt that, even if a cottage could be furnished on 
such a sum, it might not be prudent or comfort- 
able to commence housekeeping with an empty 
purse. On this matter the girl brought much 
more good sense and experience to bear than Mr 
Fenwick could command; and she successfully 
led him to the conclusion that, until they could 
save some more money, it would be wiser to live 
in apartments. 

The apartments were hired, and, by arrange- 
ment, the young man moved into them first. 
Ethel Flint had not mentioned to him that she 
received an allowance from Mrs Roscoe, though 
he had often wondered—privately, as it was her 
own affair—what business relations the girl had 
with Mr Hooley. But as soon as she and Fen- 
wick came to the important understanding prece- 
dent to looking for a place to live in, Miss Flint 
went to Mr Hooley and told him all about it. 
He listened without surprise, because he had 
expected it, and agreed with her that it wouid 
be proper to inform Mrs Roscoe that the allow- 
ance might now be discontinued. Mr Hooley 
wrote to his client to this effect, and received a 
reply, which he handed to the girl the next time 
she called. 


‘Dear Mr Hootey,’ the old lady wrote, in 
a horrible hand that ran diagonally across the 
paper, ‘if the young idiots are going to marry, 
the girl had better continue to receive the allow- 
ance. She will soon find that she will want it 
to keep bread in her cupboard. If alive—which 
I doubt—I am coming up to see you on busi- 
ness three weeks from next Tuesday. 

Resecca Roscor,’ 


Ethel Flint looked perplexed, and even dis- 
tressed, after reading this singular epistle. The 
solicitor waited for her to s 

‘Mr Hooley,’ she said at length, with a nervous 
tremor in her voice, ‘I—hope—Mrs Roscoe is 
not vexed with me?’ 

It looked very like a smile which the lawyer 
made a grimace to conceal; but he answered in 
his ordinary dry way: ‘Why, no; I think not, 
Miss Flint. In fact, I do not think so at all. 
You had better continue drawing the allowance, 
or you will surely vex her,’ 

Ethel knew enough of Mrs Roscoe to be aware 
of the truth of this, and she went away with the 
happy feeling that, at any rate for a while, there 
would be some addition to income to put by for 
accumulation. 

That evening she met the young man as usual 
and told him all about the allowance. 

‘What !—that dreadful old woman ?’ 

‘She is dreadful, but she suffers a great deal, 
and has a very kind heart.’ 

‘Well, I admit she has, Ethel.’ He was think- 
ing busily on this theme, and several observations 
made by Ethel fell upon deaf ears. 

‘What are you thinking of, Ernest ?’ she asked 
at last, curiously. 

He drew a deep respiration. ‘You are sucha 
sweet little being,’ he answered solemnly, ‘that 


I cannot wonder at the old lady having a deep 
affection for you. So have I, in fact.’ 

Really ? 

‘Yes, And mind you this, Ethel: if we could 
see all the correspondence between Mr Hooley 
and his client, I fancy we should find ourselves 
the subject of some of it.’ 

She glanced up with surprised interest. 

‘Now, mark these points. When I answered 
the advertisement, why did Mr Hooley bring me 
there, and question me the way he did, with you 
sitting—as you have told me—behind that screen, 
listening to every word? And more than that ; 
I suspect the advertisement was only a bait 
thrown out to catch me. Alderman Sir James 
Roscoe never used a private secretary before ; he 
has two score of clerks in the City. And do 
you guess who he is? The brother of the late 
lamented, who was blown up with his powder- 
mill. He bears himself towards me more like 
a friend than an employer. When I told him 
we were going to be married, he heard me with 
the kind of smile a man wears who is expectin 
it. Anyhow, Ethel, you are mine now—an 
that’s the whole thing !’ 

Then he took her home to her lodgings. They 
were very silent all the way, and very happy. 

Three weeks or so afterwards, these two were 
— married one forenoon ; and on reaching 
the apartments with no wedding company save 
their own full hearts, they received a surprise of 
a startling character. In an armchair in their 
front room, facing the door, sat Mrs Roscoe, stern 
and silent. Not even when they stood before 
her, astonished, did she utter a syllable. But in 
her new happiness Ethel’s heart went out to the 
aged sufferer. 

‘Oh, Mrs Roscoe, I am so glad to see you 
again !—And—and—this is my husband,’ she said, 
blushing crimson at the word, ‘and we have only 
just been married !’ 

Ethel knew the old lady better than to fall 
into two mistakes which would have had ill 
effects on Mrs Roscoe’s temper—namely, to in- 
on concerning her health, and to thank her 
or the allowance, 

‘And you call yourselves the bridal procession, 
I suppose ?? Mrs Roscoe observed sardonically. 

Ethel modestly explained that they had no 
friends to invite, and were very happy by them- 
selves. 

‘Why don’t you speak ?’ Mrs Roscoe demanded 
of the bridegroom. ‘You have seen me before, 
haven’t you ?’ 

‘I am glad to see you again, Mrs Roscoe—for 
Ethel’s sake,’ he honestly replied. ‘You have 
been very kind to her, and for that I will venture 
to thank you most heartily.’ 

‘Rubbish !’ muttered the old woman, not very 
angrily, however. ‘This is your home, I sup- 
pose? Do you ever hope to have a house to 
yourselves ?” 

‘Certainly, Mrs Roscoe,” answered Fenwick 
proudly, ‘and very soon, too. We could nearly 
do it now, but we do not want to spend our 
money till we have more saved. That’s all.’ 

‘Quite enough, too. Humph !—Flint,’ she said 
suddenly, ‘make me a cup of tea; I have not 
had any fit to drink since you left me. Those 
people in Wiltshire—faugh !’ 

The bride quickly, and in her wonted noiseless 
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way, which Mrs Roscoe knew so well, proceeded 
to make the tea. It was soon prepared, and the 
old lady drank it with much apparent relish. 
‘Now,’ she said, ‘fling something out at that 
cabman’s head, to wake him. I am going to see 
my lawyer.—-Good-day to you both.—Flint, help 
me down to the cab.—No; on second thoughts, 
I’ll take the young man’s arm; he’s stronger 
than you.’ 

Fenwick gave her the support of his arm down 
to the street, and gently handed her into the 
cab. She just turned as he closed the door, not 
to thank him, but to say, with an expression in 
her suffering eyes that was intensely pathetic : 
‘Be good to her. She is worth it. That’s all.’ 

The visit of Mrs Roscoe, whom neither of 
them should probably ever see again, threw over 
the happiness of their wedding day a shade of 

nsiveness, and subdued their bliss to that lower 
evel at which it is most fully felt and appreci- 
ated. They were very happy indeed ; Fenwick 
most of the time watching his young bride 
moving about the apartment, and the latter trans- 
forming everything into the aspect of home with 
little touches of her cunning hand. How she 
achieved that effect, Fenwick was puzzled to 
understand ; but the fact was evident that, after 
half an hour’s attention from Ethel, it was no 
longer the same room. 

She had stopped at a window—the room con- 
tained two—looking at some object half hidden 
beneath the bottom of the curtains. It was the 
—— black box, with the initials E. F. on the 
id. 

‘Ah! you remember that, Ethel?’ said Fen- 
wick, laughing. ‘It is more precious to me than 
ever now. 

She blushed, and, after some hesitation, asked 
him to show her the inside of it. Accordingly, 
he took the box on his knees and opened it. 
The various odds and ends belonging to its 
former owner were still there, and the empty 
pocket. Ethel inserted her fingers into the 
pocket. ‘I have always thought, Ernest,’ she 
said, ‘that it was from Mrs Roscoe the fifty 
pounds came back to you. What Mr Hooley told 
you was not the exact truth; but he must have 
informed her, and she understood.—Oh !’ she sud- 
denly exclaimed, drawing her finger from the 
pocket and holding it up, bleeding; ‘I have 
scratched it against something.’ 

Binding the little wound with a piece of linen, 
Fenwick began to explore the pocket for the 
cause of the scratch. There were no nails in that 
part of the box, and the leather padding was all 
sewn in lozenge-shaped sections. ‘I certainly 
feel something sharp,’ he observed. ‘I wonder 
what it can be?” 

What was it? He opened the pocket as wide 
as he could and turned it round to the light. 
Peering into it, a peculiar scintillation caught 
his eye, which made him start. ‘Ethel! he ex- 
claimed, ‘hold on a bit till I see what this is !’ 

His penknife was immediately applied to the 
stitches and the padding torn open. Inside was 
cotton-wool, and wrapped in the wool were— 
diamonds! Diamonds in every part of that 
leather padding, as, one by one-the sections were 
ripped open—diamonds, large and small, glitter- 
ing as only diamonds can do—the slow results of 
poor Jim Roper’s years of labour in South Africa, 


and ig, sooner to his young friend and com- 
panion, Fenwick. 

‘Ethel, we are actually rich!’ said Fenwick, 
when the glittering stones were spread out on a 
tray. ‘Poor Jim! Only fancy him hiding them 
in such a place, and never telling me a word 
about them! Why, nine men out of ten would 
never have taken Jim’s box out of his hut !’ 

‘But you were the tenth, Ernest,’ she answered 
softly ; ‘and perhaps Jim believed you loved 
him well enough to take care of even so valueless 
a possession as an old box—just for his sake !’ 

‘Perhaps so,’ said Fenwick thoughtfully. 

It was not yet three o'clock. In half an hour 
they were in Bond Street ; and Fenwick gave the 
diamond merchant the history of the diamonds. 
The merchant called in an assistant, and together 
the two slowly examined the stones, one by one, 
noting the results in hieroglyphics upon slips of 
paper. This done, they compared their totals. 

‘I take it you desire to sell the stones, Mr 
Fenwick? They are nearly all of very good 
quality, but some will require a good bel of 
cutting. They are worth, in our opinion, five 
thousand pounds; but perhaps you would like 
to submit them to another valuation elsewhere 
before deciding 

‘No, said Fenwick, after a minute’s thought. 
‘T have no hesitation, Mr Adler, in accepting 
your valuation. Give me a receipt for them, 
and you can forward the cheque when you have 
satisfied yourself with my references.’ 

They drove back in silence, too full for talking. 
Only when they were in their sitting-room again, 
‘We shall have the cottage, after all,’ he said ; 
‘and I am so glad, for my darling’s sake. These 
lodgings have been a burden on my thoughts !’ 

It was long before Fenwick and his wife knew 
the whole secret of Mrs Roscoe’s life. She had 
told Ethel of the lover she had repudiated, and 
who had broken another woman’s heart. And 
it was Mrs Roscoe who, in the hope that brighter 
days would dawn for his daughter when he was 
gone, had employed the agency of Mr Hoole 
to send him to the other end of the world, 
whence, it may be added, he never came back. 

Mrs Roscoe ended her sufferings a few months 
after her visit to London ; but, while Ernest Fen- 
wick and his wife were having the diamonds 
valued, the old lady was executing, at Mr 
Hooley’s office, a codicil to her will, which was 
a surprise to that young couple when in due 
time it was made known to them. 
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THE busy merchants of Copenhagen are viewing 
with natural suspicions the projection, the official 
sanction, and the actual cutting of the great Baltic 
Ship Canal from the mouth of the Elbe to near 
Kiel. Even though primarily designed for the con- 
venience of German ships of war, this new Canal 
once open to the world’s commerce must obviously 
interfere with traffic on the old trade-route from 
the North Sea to the Baltic through the Cattegat 
and the Sound. The people of Copenhagen, 
therefore, supported by the Danish Government, 
propose to counterbalance any disadvantage 
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arising out of the Baltic Canal by the con- 
struction of a great free haven at Copenhagen. 
They seem justified in hoping that a staple place | 
or entrepot at the entrance to the Baltic may | 
attract much trade, as a convenient meeting- 
place for the trade from America and Western 
Europe with the trade of Scandinavian and Bultic | 
lands. One great point in favour of Copen- 
hagen is that it is practically free of ice in| 
winter. Last winter was an exceptionally severe 
one: the Baltic ports were completely blocked ; 
yet an ice-breaking boat kept open the traffic 
between Copenhagen and Malmoe almost all the 
winter through. Hence Copenhagen will be an 
admirable place for the warehousing of goods 
from South America intended, say, for Riga or 
Reval until the spring thaw opens these ports. 
The extensive basins to the west of the present 
harbour (one of them thirty feet deep), with all 
their breakwaters, moles, lighthouses, quays, 
sheds, stores, cranes, and hydraulic machinery, 
will be outside the Danish Customs area, and 
separated from the rest of Copenhagen by 
elaborate walls and fences; inside, no Customs 
duties will be paid, but only harbour dues and 
fees for warehousing. One great German line 
has undertaken to make Copenhagen the ter- 
minus of its steamers from Rio de Janeiro, 
Santos, and Bahia, as soon as the free haven 
is available, instead of Hamburg as heretofore. 
And it is expected that much new trade will 
spring up. The cutting and excavation of the 
basins were begun immediately after the passing 
of the law sanctioning them in the spring of 
1891; and the new harbour is expected to be 
ready in September this year. 

The sending of coals to Newcastle can hardly 
seem more needless and bootless than the expor- 
tation of raw cotton to the United States. And 
yet such exportation has begun, has increased 
rapidly, and is so threatening to the heretofore 
monopoly of the Southern cotton-planters, that 
it is expected an outcry will soon be raised in 
the Southern States for protection by tariff against 
the import of foreign-grown cotton. This is one 
of the unexpected consequences of the British 
occupation of Egypt: it is Egyptian cotton, 
grown on cotton plantations established by 
English capitalists, with the express encourage- 
ment of English officials, that is disturbing the 
equanimity of the American cotton-grower. Egyp- 
tian cotton has long competed, to a certain extent, 
with American cotton and European markets ; 
but it is only since 1889 that it has actually 
invaded American markets. And between 1889 
and 1893 the quantity imported more than quad- 
rupled in amount and value (in 1893, 43,381,952 
pounds, worth 4,688,799 dollars). The Americans 
admit that this Egyptian cotton is equal in all 
respects to the best sea island cotton of the South- 
ern States. 

The well-known astronomer, Professor Barnard, 
reports that he was fortunate enough to obtain 
in October and November last a splendid series 
of photographs of Brook’s Comet. This comet 
was never visible to the naked eye, and it prom- 
ised little when viewed in the telescope ; but 
photographically it proves to be one of the most 
remarkable comets yet observed. In the tele- 


scope, the tail of the comet could hardly be traced 


at all; but the negatives define it well, and show 
some strange alterations in its form from time 
to time. Thus, on October 21st it would appear 
that the comet’s tail was ‘badly shattered’ by col- 
lision with some outside and obstructing medium, 
and the position angle of the tail also shows rapid 
and remarkable changes when the photographs 
are compared. In several of the pictures, inde- 


| pendent cometary masses are seen near the tail, 


and passing meteors are recorded by straight 
lines of light. One of the most remarkable of 
these is the heavy trail left by a magnificent 
meteor which shot across the field of view on 
November 14th. 

At a recent meeting of the Royal United 
Service Institution, Colonel Gouraud gave an 
account of Boughton’s system of electric signal- 
ling. Very little advance, he said, had been 
made in signalling for naval and military pur- 
poses since the battle of Trafalgar. The famous 
signal, ‘England expects every man will do his 
duty,’ was made from the ‘ Victory’ with thirty- 
three flags in thirteen hoists ; and to-day, could 
not be made with fewer than twenty-five flags 
and nine hoists. The heliograph would do it 
quicker, but this was only available when the 
sun shone. In the new method of signalling, 
fifty-three incandescent lamps, each with a re- 
flector and lens, are carried on a straight shaft 
twenty-seven feet long, which can be placed 
either vertically or horizontally. These lamps 
are connected with a source of electric energy, 
such as a dynamo worked by an oil engine, and 
are connected together in groups which are 
governed by a keyboard. The well-known Morse 
alphabet is employed ; or, of course, a secret code 
of the same kind might be used, the sole condi- 
tion being that the letters are formed of dots and 
dashes. A dot is indicated by two lamps in 
line, and a dash by ten lamps. For instance, the 
letter O is expressed in the Morse alphabet by 
three dashes, and this would be produced in this 
system by causing the whole of the line of lamps 
to be illuminated, with the exception of two 
intervals of darkness. It may be remembered 
that at the Naval Exhibition, a few years ago, 
a somewhat similar arrangement was shown, but 
the lamps formed Roman letters, not dots and 
dashes, 

The photographic camera has recently proved 
a very valuable witness in a certain law-case in 
the United States, which has been before the 
courts for some years. The dispute was to decide 
the ownership of certain land, and it centred 
upon a deed which bore the signatures of four 
out of the five heirs of the testator. It was held 
by one side that the sale was not completed 
because of the omission of this one signature ; 
but the other side maintained that the signature 
had been there, and pointed out that there was a 
space on the document evidently intended for 
it. Not a sign of any writing could be seen on 
this mysterious blank portion of the deed until 
some one hit upon the expedient of photograph- 
ing it, when, upon the resulting negative, the 
signature of the dead hand became clearly appar- 
ent. Instances are multiplying in which the 
light sensitive film can see that which is quite 
invisible to the human eye. 

A somewhat discordant note seems to be 
touched when we hear that the waters of Zem- 
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zem, the sacred well of Mecca, have been sampled 
and subjected to chemical analysis in London, 
Forty years ago the late Sir Richard Burton 
made his way to Mecca disguised as a pilgrim. 
Had he been discovered, he would as an ‘infidel’ 
inevitably have been murdered ; but he luckily 
escaped recognition, and brought back with him 
a sample of the water from the holy well, which 
has remained in hermetically sealed tin cases ever 
since. Every pilgrim is supposed to drink of 
and wash in this well; but as the supply of 
water is limited, this devotional exercise resolves 
itself into a drenching of each applicant as he 
stands at the brink of the well, and he catches 
a few drops in his mouth as the water is thrown 
over him. The analysis showed that the water 
was abnormally hard ; but of living organisms, 
as might be expected after forty years’ depriva- 
tion of air, there was none. A modern specimen 
of this water would be far more interesting, and 
would probably show that it is one of those 
sources of cholera infection to which so many 
pilgrims to Mecca fall victims. 

The consumption of tinned meat, soup, &c., 
from Australia is now so large that it is interest- 
ing to know how the business of preserving the 
meat is carried on. An Australian paper recently 
published some information on the subject, from 
which we learn that the meat, after being boiled, 
is tinned while hot and soldered up without 
delay, the tin and solder both being imported 
from Britain. The liquor forms the basis of 
soup, or it is reduced to extract in condensing 
pans. The fat is turned into butterine; and 
such refuse as remains is boiled down for tallow. 
The larger bones are exported, together with the 
horns, hoofs, and tail-hair; the rest of the bones 
being dried and crushed into dust for fertilising 
purposes. The blood seems to be the only con- 
stituent of the beast not turned to some account. 

A remarkable lecture on ‘Sanitation as taught 
by the Mosaic Law’ was recently delivered by 
the chief Rabbi (Dr Adler), in which he pointed 
out the value of the weekly day of rest and 
the great importance of cleanliness. The Mosaic 
injunction ‘to break down the house, the stones 
of it, and the timber thereof, and all the mortar 
of the house,’ should be adopted, he considered, 
in regard to the rotten tenements which still 
disgraced the metropolis. The Jewish dietary 
code, while not strictly hygienic, had made the 
Hebrew race frugal and temperate ; and absten- 
tion from certain foods had not only been benefi- 
cial to health, but had given them the practice 
of self-control. With regard to the method of 
slaughtering animals adopted by the Jewish 
people, he maintained that it was both humane 
and expeditious. The great object carried out 
by it was the provision of meat free from all 
taint of disease. The ———_ immunity of 
the Jewish race from tubercular disease was, 
according to high medical authority, due to the 
careful precautions taken in killing and examin- 
ing animals used for food. Dr Adler recom- 
mended that the same precautions should be 
taken at slaughter-houses in general, so that the 
flesh of all tuberculous animals should be rejected. 

Eastwood’s ‘ Presto’ Stereotyping Matrix Pro- 
cess represents a recent simplification and im- 
proved method of obtaining a paper mould from 
type. In order that general readers may com- 


prehend the importance of this process, we must 
remind them that newspapers are not printed 
from type direct, but from metal plates called 
stereotypes, which are usually semi-cylindrical 
in shape, so as to fit the modern rotary printing- 
press. These stereotypes are cast from paper 
moulds obtained by a somewhat protracted process 
from the original ‘forme’ or page of type set up 
by the compositor. In the new process Aw forme, 
together with the platen above it, is heated ina 
special kind of press. Between the two is laid a 
sheet of dry prepared paper, or ‘flong,’ and the 
heated platen is brought down upon it, and 
allowed to remain for half a minute. The sheet 
is then withdrawn, and is found to be a wonder- 
fully sharp and exact mould of the type, ready 
at once for the casting machine. Of course, 
saving of time is one of the first considerations 
in newspaper printing, and for this reason the 
new process is attracting attention. 

In the year 1890, Professor Flinders Petrie 
examined in South Palestine a remarkable mound 
called Tel-el-Hesy, and he stated his belief that 
this place would prove to be one of the most 
important finds in the history of exploration. 
This surmise proves to be correct ; and Mr Bliss, 
at a recent meeting of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund Committee, described its most interesting 
feature. This is an iron furnace with air-passages 
so arranged as to give the advantage of a hot 
blast. it this theory be correct, we have before 
us the strange spectacle of a process which was 
credited to Neilson, and patented in 1828, being 
known and worked fourteen hundred years B.c. 

An interesting experimental trial of a new 
method of coaling ships at sea was recently made 
by two vessels of the United States Navy, one 
representing the ship to be coaled, and the other 
the collier. The plan adopted is for the ship to 
tow the collier with as short a hawser as possible, 
while some yards above the hawser a steel wire- 
rope, or jack-stay, is rigged between the two 
vessels, its termination on the collier being several 
feet higher up than on the vessel to be coaled. 
The coal is contained in bags suspended from 
trolley-wheels which hang on the steel rope, so 
that each sack of coal runs from one vessel to 
the other by the force of gravity. We give the 
bare outline of the method adopted; but in 
practice there are many minor points to be at- 
tended to, one of which is to keep the jack-stay at 
a convenient tension by means of a counterpoise. 

. Our attention has been called to an interestin 

paper on ‘Water and Air Pollution from Natura 
Causes,’ which was read by Mr Irvine at the last 
meeting of the Ilealth Congress at Edinburgh. 
In this paper, Mr Irvine shows how certain 
constituents of the soil, innocuous in themselves, 
will under conditions which commonly arise lead 
to chemical action which results in evolution of 
sulphuretted hydrogen. Inhalation of this gas 
is most injurious to animal life; and although 
malarial fever is generally associated with a 
bacillus, he thinks that most probably the gas 
acts injuriously by lowering the system until 
it becomes vulnerable to that microscopic organ- 
ism. Drainage and cultivation are the most etfec- 
tive remedies for dealing with land where these 
unsanitary conditions prevail. 

It must be evident to any one who has watched 


a seagull or any other bird of similar or larger 
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size, that it is possible for it to rise in the air, or 
to travel in any desired direction without appar- 
ent movement, and by aid of the wind alone. 
This is called soaring, in contradistinction to 
flying. A German aes, O. Lilienthal, 
believes that these graceful evolutions are rendered 
possible by the wind, which, owing to friction 
against the surface of the earth, becomes heaped 
up, and an upper stratum of air is therefore in- 
clined rant He also believed that it would 
be possible for a man to soar in a similar manner, 
if only he were provided with suitable wings. 
Reducing theory to practice, he designed wings 
having a curved surface; and taking a running 
jump from a platform about sixteen feet above 
the ground, but situated on an eminence, he was 
able to soar through the air for a distance of 
two hundred and fifty yards or so, Instantaneous 
photographs, taken at Steglitz near Berlin, show 
this daring voyageur in mid-air, with his um- 
brella-like wings, and the pictures are well 
reproduced in Nature, December 14th. 

Railway men do not seem to appreciate the 
tests for colour-blindness which have been formu- 
lated by the Royal Society and the Board of 
Trade as a protection against accidents which 
occur through failure to discriminate between the 
different signals now in use. The test requires 
that candidates for railway employment shall pro- 
perly name the colours of various skeins of 
a | submitted to their inspection, and a goodly 
proportion fail to do so. A meeting of railway 
men has recently been held at Gateshead, at 
which they warmly protested against this system. 
They argue, and with some justification, that 
many men who fail to i the test can readily 
distinguish between red and green signals, and 
that as this is what is actually required, the skein 
method is theoretical, and not practical. 


THE SECRET OF THE BALL 
CARTRIDGE. 


CHAPTER II.—CONCLUSION. 


FraZER smiled incredulously, and then his face 
was clouded with a shade of disappointment. 
He had been tage his faith to the practical 
assistance of his shrewd old subordinate, and 
now the latter had nothing to offer but a rather 
out-of-date sample of Highland superstition. 
What was worse, the Captain was half inclined 
to think that Rajab Ali and his divining rod 
were only being exploited as a substitute for 
more sensible methods of detection, because 
Ferguson obstinately refused to believe in the 
possible guilt of any member of his company. 

‘Come, Ferguson,’ said Frazer ; ‘this is no time 
for tomfoolery of that kind. Besides, you forget 
the Colonel’s orders not to blab the affair to any 
one. You will best show your zeal by goin 
back to barracks and checking the amount of bal 
cartridge in your charge. By comparing the 
result with the musketry sergeant’s register of 
every shot fired on the ranges, it may be possible 
to trace the cartridges that were used. There 
must be at least three short somewhere. At any- 
rate, that will be a more sensible way of going 
to work than questioning a native impostor whose 
first task will be to bandy a garbled account of 
the case about the bazaars.’ 


‘I didna mean heckling the body, or confidin’ 
onything to him, sir,’ replied Ferguson ruefully. 
‘I should only ask him to show me what I most 
desire to see—same as he showed me my auld 
mither’s face in a pool of ink in his hand a 
while agone. Mayhap, this time I should behold 
the daftie who did this deil’s wark.—I will 
make a return of receipts from magazine and 
ammunition in stock and bring them with the 
musketry registers, sir,’ added the Sergeant 
quickly, noting the growing impatience on his 
officer’s face, 

‘Let me have them by noon,’ said Frazer 
shortly ; and Ferguson, seeing that the interview 
was at an end, saluted and retired with knitted 
brows. The Captain and Lieutenant watched 
him striding away across the parade-ground, and 
it was not till he had passed far beyond hearing 
that Dalzell broke silence. 

‘I suppose you were right,’ he said, ‘to put a 
damper on his ardour in that direction ; but do 
you know I have got a sort of feeling—I won’t 
go to the length of calling it a presentiment— 
that poe this fellow Rajab might after all 
put us on the right scent.’ 

Frazer stared at his subaltern in astonishment. 
‘You don’t mean to tell me, Stuart, that you 
believe in magic and such-like ?’ he exclaimed. 

‘No,’ said the other; ‘I do not; and yet the 
motive—not the reason—which sets me hanker- 
ing after this Surati astrologer’s acquaintance is 
pretty nearly the same, I expect, as that which 
makes the Sergeant so keen on consulting him. 
I mean that Ferguson has absolute faith in the 
lads of G Company, and will clutch at any 
straw rather than try of his own initiative to 
fasten suspicion on any one of them. That is 
precisely my case. I ee just now that 
native mischief might somehow be at the bottom 
of the attempt on Macleod. I do not believe in 
Rajab Ali’s magic; but I know that if he is as 
cunning and omniscient as the majority of the 
rascals of his profession, it is just on the cards 
that he may hold the key of the situation. The 
mere fact, too, of finding a native of that class on 
a friendly footing in the barracks, seems to me, 
under the circumstances, to be itself worthy of 
investigation,’ 

‘What do you propose, then?’ asked Frazer. 

‘With your leave,’ replied Dalzell, ‘I should 
like to be with Ferguson at the interview which 
it is very plain our obstinate old friend means 
having with Rajab to-morrow night. If I can 
work it so as to be myself unseen by the native, 
so much the better, and at any rate my presence 
would be a guarantee that the Colonel’s wish for 
secrecy was respected.’ 

‘Have it your own way,’ said Frazer, ‘I think 
ee will waste your time ; but I cannot see any 

arm in the idea. And now we had better tub, 
and go and get some breakfast at mess.’ 


The five great stone barrack blocks stood out 
gaunt and clear in the silver beams of an Indian 
full moon. In front, on the parade-ground side, 
there was bustle and life in plenty ; for, though 
the sun had set two hours ago, it was not yet 
late, and the canteen and recreation rooms were 
still open. But in the rear, where the sand 
wilderness stretched right up to the barrac 
walls, all was deserted and silent, save for the 
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cries of the jackals in the distant scrub waiting 
for the ‘lights-out’ bugle to encourage them 
for their nightly prowl round the cook-houses. 
These necessary offices consisted of small detached 
buildings placed behind, and some little way 
from the main blocks, so that the smells and the 
refuse should not be a danger and an annoyance 
to the soldiers. At this time in the evening the 
Portuguese cooks had long since gone to their 
homes in the bazaar ; and in the ordinary course 
the cook-houses would have been locked up and 
left to themselves till it was time to prepare the 
men’s breakfasts in the morning. 

To-night, however, it appeared that the bobaji 
khana belonging to G Company was to be in 
request for a rendezvous. The gong at the 
quarter guard had just struck eight, when two 
men came round the corner of the block and 
entered the cook-house. Dalzell had found the 
Sergeant quite willing to allow him to witness 
his interview with the astrologer, and even eager 
to adopt a course which he evidently regarded as 
certain to obtain another convert to the mystic 
art. For Ferguson placed more reliance than 
ever on his preceptor Rajab, seeing that the 
scrutiny of the ammunition and of the registers 
had failed to yield further information than that 
four ball cartridges were missing from the com- 
pany chest, but that every man had properly 
accounted for each round served out to him. 

The Colour-sergeant ushered his officer into 
the cook-house, and pointed out how he could see 
and hear everything that passed by stationing 
himself at an unglazed window at the back. 

‘The chiel has eyes like search-lights, sir,’ he 
said as he prepared to go outside ; ‘sae ye must 
e’en keep yoursel in the shadow. Mayhap he 
would refuse to display his quality, if so be as 
he thocht he was o’er-lookit.’ 

‘How did you first pick this chap up, Fergu- 
son?’ asked Dalzell, settling himself in his 
hiding-place. 

The Sergeant paused on the threshold, and for 
a moment seemed puzzled to find an answer. ‘It 
was he that picked me up, sir, I suppose—when 
I come to think of it,’ he replied at last. ‘I was 
walking in the bazaar a month back, and he 
came up and said in Hindustani he should be 
pleased to read me the voice of the stars. They 
a ken in barracks that I am partial to speerin’ 
after spirits and sic things. Mayhap he had 
heard it frae some of the lads.—But whisht !— 
here he comes.’ 

Ferguson stepped into the open, shutting the 
door behind him; and Dalzell crouched by the 
window, to watch for the upshot of events. He 
had not long to wait. Half a minute later the 
Colour-sergeant came into view, conversing in 
Hindustani with a tall lithe native, whose white 
garments and carefully arranged turban pro- 
claimed him to be of better substance than the 
usual run of mendicant jugglers. As they came 


into line with the window, Ferguson halted, and |: 


suggested that there, under cover of the cook- 
house, they would be free from observation—a 
proposition to which Rajab, after a hasty glance 
round, gave his assent. The moonlight fell full 
on his face, and Dalzell, peering from his lair, 
not six feet away, thought he had never seen 
such wonderful eyes before. There was nothing 

be about them ; they were calm 


or snake-li 


and steadfast enough ; but they glowed like two 
balls of liquid fire. 

‘And what does the Sergeant Sahib order his 
slave to show him to-night?’ began Rajab, when 
they had finished their greetings. ‘The moon 
is in the ninth house, and the period is very 
favourable for seeing visions.’ 

‘Show me the countenance of the man I most 
desire to see, replied Ferguson, speaking in the 
vernacular, with which his ten years’ Indian 
service had familiarised him. 

Taking a phial from the fold of his garment, 
Rajab poured the inky contents into the Sergeant’s 
outstretched palm, bidding him at the same time 
fix his eyes on hisown. Dalzell, watching closely, 
noticed a strange dreamy look spread over Fer- 
guson’s face, while his eyes began to wear a dazed, 
scared expression. 

‘The beggar is hypnotising him !’ thought the 
Lieutenant to himself. ‘I wonder if—— But 
no; it cannot be.’ 

His train of ideas was interrupted by the voice 
of the astrologer addressing the Sergeant in tones 
of low but peremptory command. ‘There is a 
Colonel’s parade to-morrow,’ began Rajab. ‘You 
will provide yourself with two rounds of ball 
cartridge from the company chest. In the course 
of the drill, you will aim at Macleod Sahib’s 
heart, taking care that you are unobserved. If 
the first bullet fails its mark, you will use the 
second. And you will dismiss from your mind 
all knowledge of what you are doing and whence 
you received these instructions. Except that 
you will carry out these behests, you will be in 
all respects as an innocent man, You are to 
believe that the ball cartridges which you fire at 
the Colonel Sahib are blank, both before and 
after the deed.—Will you do my bidding ?’ 

Dalzell, listening horror-struck, heard Fergu- 
son’s voice make answer in far-off sounding 
tones; ‘I will do your bidding.’ 

‘Now look into your hand,’ said Rajab. 

The Colour-sergeant obeyed. 

‘What do you behold ?’ 

‘I behold my own face.’ 

‘That will serve as well as another,’ proceeded 
the juggler, removing his gaze for the first time. 
‘You can return to the lower world.’ 

Slowly and heavily, Ferguson blinked his way 
back to sense and self-control again. When the 
juggler had given his victim time for recovery, 

e asked in his original servile tones: ‘And was 
a vision vouchsafed to the Sergeant Sahib ?” 

‘No,’ was the reply—‘at least not the one I 
sought. I beheld but my own face reflected in 
my hand. You have failed to-night, Rajab.’ 

‘Something you heard while you were lookin 
at the fluid may have distracted you?’ suggeste 
the native. 

‘It couldn’t have been that,’ replied the Ser- 
geant. ‘Why, I only gazed for a moment, and 
you did not speak the while.’ 

Tis well, said Rajab. ‘The failure is not 
of man, but of the stars, and their poor servant 
is not responsible. Perchance on the next occa- 
sion they will be more propitious—And now, 
fare you well, for it is getting late, and I have 
other work to do” And with a deferential 
salaam to the Sergeant, he turned and glided 
away towards the native city. 


Ferguson waited till he had gone some way, 
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and then joined Dalzell at the door of the cook- 
house. The two walked towards the barracks 
together. The Lieutenant did not speak ; he was 
thinking with all his might. 

‘A failure to-night, sir” remarked the Sergeant, 
after waiting vainly for his superior’s comment. 
‘My ain face, too! Had he just been pokin’ fun 
at me, he couldna weel hae jokit mair reason- 


ably.’ 

They had reached the point where Dalzell’s 
way would lead to the mess. ‘Get back to your 
quarters,’ he said rapidly. ‘You must not be 
missed. I am sorry our errand has been fruit- 
less ; but I did not expect much from it. Good- 
night ;’ and in his hurry to rid himself of the 
man he wished to spare, he almost pushed the 
other away. Ferguson disappeared into the bar- 
rack, wondering at his officer’s haste to return to 
mess. 

The moment he was out of sight, Dalzell 
changed his course, and running back behind 
the barracks, started in pursuit of the vile wretch 
whose scheme he meant to frustrate. His mind 
was made up. He must overtake Rajab at all 
hazards, and compel him to come before the 
Colonel, whose first feeling, he felt sure, would 
be sympathy for the innocent instrument. How 
to punish the criminal without letting Ferguson 
know how nearly he had slain his beloved chief, 
was a nut for Macleod to crack; but Dalzell 
knew he would move heaven and earth to manage 
it, for to a man of the Colour-sergeant’s tempera- 
ment, a revelation of his unconscious act would 
mean madness or suicide. 

The young officer came up with the flittin 
white figure just beyond the jail, where the roa 
begins and the desert gives way gradually to the 
habitations of half-caste camp followers. The 
man saw that he was pursued, and quickened 
his pace ; but Dalzell’s long legs gave the quarry 
no chance. Two minutes after Rajab knew that 
he was followed, the Lieutenant’s grip was on 
his shoulder. ‘Come back with me, Rajab,’ said 
Dalzell quietly ; ‘you are wanted at the Colonel’s 
bungalow.’ 

The Surati was panting violently; but he 
appeared in no way disconcerted, and tried hard 
to fix his captor with those fatal eyes. Dalzell, 
knowing his danger, kept his own averted ; he 
thought it advisable, too, to show the revolver he 
had brought with him. Rajab bowed meekly 
and obeyed ; but for half a second, unseen of the 
other, his hand was plunged into the bosom of his 
white robe. 

For some distance they walked in silence, and 
it was not till they were nearing the cantonments 
that Dalzell decided to put two questions to his 
prisoner. ‘Your only chance of life is to speak 
the truth, he said; ‘for your wickedness is 
known. What have you against our Colonel that 
you have done this thing ?” 

Rajab caught his foot in a stone and staggered 
as he made reply, and his voice sounded weak 
and thin. ‘The Colonel Sahib was President of 
the court-martial which sentenced my brother, 
Gholam Bux, of the 3d Bombay Cavalry, to penal 
servitude, he said. ‘I have sworn to avenge 
him, and I use my gift—that is all.’ 

‘And what,’ pursued Dalzell, ‘will be the effect 
on the Sergeant of your treatment of him? Now 
that he will be prevented from doing your scoun- 


drelly work to-morrow, will he always remain 
under the spell, and make further attempts on 
other occasions ?” 

Rajab made no answer; and Dalzell looking 
down at him, saw that he was shivering as if 
ague-struck. ‘Nearly dead with funk,’ thought 
the young officer, and repeated the question. 

‘The spell only refers to to-morrow,’ replied 
Rajab very slowly. ‘You need have no fear. 
Allah has willed it that the Colonel Sahib should 
live, and that I, Rajab, the son of Hyder the 
juggler, should die.’ And even as he spoke, he 
fell—a heap of crumpled white linen—on the 
sandy road. Dalzell, stooping over him, caught 
a whiff of the deadly churrus—the concentrated 
and strongly poisonous form of Indian hemp or 
hashish—and knew that his prisoner had ved 
the difficulty he had foreseen. The question of 
punishment would not arise, for Rajab Ali, self- 
slain, had ed to his own place. 

Half an hour later, Dalzell related his evening’s 
experience to Frazer, and together they sought 
the Colonel, who at once decided that Ferguson 
must never know his share in the dead man’s 
misdeeds. Colonel Macleod went on the sick 
list, and was absent from parade next day ; while 
the finding of the dead body of a native in the 
cantonment road was matter of very little mo- 
ment to any one except to the Colour-sergeant 
of G Company, who to this day deplores the 
untimely end of the seer, who would, sooner or 
later, he feels sure, have shown him the ‘daftie 
who fired at the Colonel.’ 


TO MY VALENTINE. 


THE summer wind may sing a song, 
A song of life and love ; 

The skylark’s trill, so sweet and strong, 
May echo it above : 

The western sky in golden haze 
Reflects the setting sun, 

And bright and fair the moon’s still rays 
Shine where clear waters run. 


Thus youth and beauty live again 
Within the poet’s heart, 

And love’s sweet echo shall remain, 
Though love and he may part. 

The sunset sky, the brook may yield 
Reflection bright and true, 

But not more fair than that concealed 
Within my heart—of you. 

Nora C. Usuer. 
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